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YOUTH. 

Born  24th  July,  1750. 

His  father,  James  Curran.  Seneschal  of  Manor 
Court.  Fond  of  classics. 

Mother,  Sarah  Philpot.  Thomas  Davis  says  he 
was  “  of  gentle  blood,  with  deep,  fresh,  womanly,  ir¬ 
regular  mind.” 

Curran  himself  said  :  “  The  only  inheritance  I  could 
boast  from  my  father  was  an  unattractive  person  ;  another 
and  a  dearer  parent  gave  her  child  a  portion  of  the 
treasure  of  her  mind.55 

Dr.  S.  Smiles  says :  Curran,  like  Napoleon,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Oliver  Cromwell,  George  Washington,  owed 
everything  to  mother. 

“  Under  an  exalted  piety  she  had  a  waste  of  passions 
and  traditions  grand,  gloomy  of  her  soul,  and  that  thence 
a  bright  human  love  of  her  son,  pouring  out  on  him  and 
making  him  grow  green  at  her  feet 55  (Davis). 

“  A  vehement  boy,  attached  to  his  native  hills 
and  streams,  always  to  front  at  fairs,  markets,  and 
merry  makings.”  Punch  and  Judy  incident. 

Wakes.  Woman’s  speech  said  to  have  fired  his 
mind  to  oratory.  His  personal  appearance.  Portrait 
by  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  His  fits  of  melancholy. 

Of  rest  of  family  nothing  known  ;  he  alone  survived. 

Mother  hoped  for  Church  career.  Middleton 
School  at  the  cost  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce*  who 
lived  to  see  him  succeed. 

1769.  — Scholarship,  Trinity  College. 

1770.  — Clerical  aspirations  evaporate.  Decides 
for  Bar. 
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Clever.  Very  wild.  Impecunious.  Wounded  in 
brawl. 

No  idler — a  taste  for  classics,  metaphysics.  Com¬ 
pact  with  Apjohn. 

1 7 73. — M.A.  Goes  to  London.  His  journey  thither 
Chandos  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

His  first  impression  of  London. — “  Distracted  by 
the  gaudy  display  of  wealth  and  dissipation  continu¬ 
ally  shifting  before  my  eyes,  and  by  the  hurry  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  makes  one  think  this  is  the  source  from 
which  life  and  motion  are  conveyed  to  the  whole 
world.” 

His  life  in  London. — “  For  the  first  five  months  I 
have  been  almost  totally  a  recluse,  and  indeed  too 
much  so.  I  accordingly  resolved  to  soften  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  discipline  I  had  over-zealously  adopted, 
and,  to  that  end,  made  some  additions  to  my  ward¬ 
robe  and  purchased  a  fiddle  which  I  had  till  then 
denied  myself.  Do  not  think,  from  my  mentioning 
these  indulgences,  that  I  diminished  my  serious'read- 
ing.  All  I  have  done  by  the  change  is  to  employ  the 
time  which  must  otherwise  be  vacant  in  amusement 
instead  of  solitude.  I  still  continued  to  read  ten 
hours  every  day — seven  at  law,  and  three  at  history 
or  the  general  principles  of  politics — and  that  I  may 
have  enough  time  I  rise  at  half  after  four.  I  have 
contrived  a  machine  after  the  manner  of  an  hour¬ 
glass,  of  which  perhaps  you  may  be  curious  to  know, 
which  wakens  me  regularly  at  that  hour.  Exactly 
over  my  head  I  suspend  two  vessels  of  tin,  one  abovethe 
other.  When  I  go  to  bed,  which  is  always  at  ten,  I 
pour  a  bottle  of  water  into  the  upper  vessel,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  hole  of  such  size  as  to  let  the 
water  pass  through  so  as  to  make  the  inferior  reservoir 
overflow  in  six  and  a-half  hours.  I  have  had  no  little 
trouble  in  proportioning  these  vessels,  and  I  was  still 
more  puzzled  for  a  while  how  to  confine  my  head  so 
as  to  receive  the  drop,  but  I  have  at  length  succeeded. 
What  kind  of  amusement  do  I  allow  myself?  Why, 
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I  will  tell  you.  I  spend  a  couple  of  hours  every 
night  at  a  coffee  house,  where  I  am  not  a  little 
entertained  by  a  group  of  old  politicians.  One  meets 
with  a  deal  of  amusement  from  this  sort  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  devoid  of  im¬ 
provement.  I  also  visit  a  variety  of  ordinaries  and 
eating-houses.  I  think  I  have  found  out  the  very 
cellar  where  Roderick  Random  ate  shin  beef  at 
threepence,  and  actually  drank  out  of  the  identical 
quart  which  the  drummer  squeezed  together  when 
poor  Strap  spilt  the  broth  on  his  legs.” 

First  attempts  oratory. — “  I  attended,  my  foolish 
heart  throbbing  with  the  anticipated  honour  of  being 
styled  ‘the  learned  member  to  open  the  debate/  All 
day  the  coming  scene  had  flitted  before  my  fancy  ;  my 
ear  already  caught  the  glorious  melody  of  ‘  Hear, 
hear/  Already  I  was  practising  how  to  steal  a  side¬ 
long  glance  at  the  tear  of  generous  approbation  in  the 
eyes  of  my  audience.  The  evening  came.  I  stood 
up.  The  question  was  ‘  Catholic  Claims ’  or  the 
‘  Slave  Trade,’  I  protest  I  forget  which,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference,  you  know,  was  never  very  obvious.  My  mind 
was  stored  with  a  folio  volume  of  matter,  but  I  wanted 
a  preface,  and  for  want  of  a  preface  the  volume  was 
never  published.  I  stood  up,  trembling  through  every 
fibre,  but  remember  that  in  this  I  was  but  imitating 
Tully.  I  took  courage  and  actually  proceeded  almost 
as  far  as  ‘  Mr.  Chairman/  when,  to  my  astonishment 
and  terror,  I  perceived  that  every  eye  was  riveted 
upon  me.  There  were  actually  six  or  seven  present, 
and  the  little  room  could  not  have  contained  as  many 
more.  Yet  was  it  to  my  panic-stricken  imagination 
as  if  I  were  the  central  object  of  nature  and  assembled 
millions  were  gazing  upon  me  in  breathless  expecta¬ 
tion.  I  became  dismayed  and  dumb.  My  friends 
cried  ‘  Hear,  hear/  but  there  was  nothing  to  hear.” 

Apjohn  advises  abandonment  Bar. 

Fascination  greater  than  disappointment.  Attends 
“  the  Devils.” 
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Remittance  from  mother  ;  dinner  with  Apjohn — 
punch — visits  devils — interrupts  habitue  describing 
“  Demosthenes  of  Rome  ”  and  “  Tully  rival  of  Cicero.” 
Orator  retaliates.  Curran  stung  intervenes — a  success  ! 
Chairman’s  flattering  invitation  to  drink  porter.  Joins 
other  societies.  “  Little  Jesuit  of  St.  Omer’s.” 

Self-denying  efforts  to  improve.  Effect  of  shrill 
voice,  accent,  gesture,  cured  by  reading  aloud  for 
hours.  Reciting  before  mirror.  Arguing  cases. 
Letters  of  “Junius,”  Thomson’s  “Seasons,”  “Para¬ 
dise  Lost,”  portions  of  Bible,  learnt  by  heart. 

Friends  limited  to  students  Temple,  but  saw  Gold¬ 
smith,  Garrick,  Lord  Mansfield.  Incident  with  Mack- 
lin  the  actor  in  St.  James’s  Park.  Who  “never  acted 
better.” 

1775. — Michaelmas  Term,  called  to  Irish  Bar. 
His  early  marriage. 

Often  described  as  “  Idle,  brilliant  genius,  eloquent 
by  inspiration.”  Refuted  by  the  picture  of  laborious 
toiling  early  and  late  to  prepare.  No  royal  road. 
Capacity  for  taking  pains  better  half  of  genius. 

First  year,  earns  82  guineas;  second  year,  150 
guineas  ;  third,  further  increase. 

1780. — First  cause  celebre.  Bar  refused  take  brief 
for  Father  Neile  against  Lord  Donerail.  Curran,  with 
characteristic  courage,  accepted.  St.  Leger.  Victory. 
St.  Leger  duel.  His  other  duels — with  Clare — with 
big  Egan — story  about. 

Scene  with  Judge  Robinson,  the  political  pamph¬ 
leteer. — “  I  suspect,  Mr.  Curran,”  interrupted  the 
Judge  with  a  sneer,  “that  your  library  is  somewhat 
contracted  !  ” 

Mr.  Curran  stopped.  There  was  a  moment’s 
pause.  All  faces  were  turned  towards  the  young 
advocate.  Was  he  crushed?  Looking  steadily  at 
the  Judge,  he  slowly  and  deliberately  replied  : — 

“  My  Lord,  it  is  very  true.  I  am  poor,  and  the 
circumstance  has  curtailed  my  library ;  but  I  have 
prepared  myself  rather  by  the  study  of  a  few  good 
books  than  by  the  composition  of  a  great  many  bad 
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ones.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  poverty,  but  I  should 
be  of  wealth  were  it  acquired  by  servility  and  cor¬ 
ruption  !  ” 

“  If  you  say  another  word,  Mr.  Curran,  I  shall 
commit  you  !  ” 

“  Not  the  worst  thing  that  you  would  have  com¬ 
mitted, observed  the  incorrigible  advocate  cheerfully, 
and  resumed  his  argument. 

Prior  of  Monks  of  screw.  Story  Norbury  and  the 
hung  beef.  “Is  that  beef  hung,  Mr.  Curran  ?”  “  Oh, 
no,  my  Lord,  you  have  not  tried  it.” 

MANHOOD. 

Let  us  look  round  us  on  actors,  stage,  and  drama. 

Impossible  explain  any  historical  situation  in  a 
sentence,  especially  Irish.  Incidents  enchain  back 
even  to  Strongbow. 

Effects  of  confiscations  of  plantations  drive  Irish 
from  ownership  soil — made  hewers  of  wood,  drawers 
of  water.  Agricultural  serfs  kept  by  Penal  Laws  in 
poverty ;  ignorance  without  possibility  improvement. 
Land,  property,  education,  by  law  kept  in  hands  of 
Protestants.  Political  power  also  subject  to  inter¬ 
ference  of  English  Government  yearly  more  resented. 

Rise  of  patriotic  spirit.  Cause  of  this  utter  selfish¬ 
ness  and  inhumanity  of  English  policy.  Policy,  use 
Ireland  solely  England's  profit.  Benefit  of  governed 
never  thought  of.  Lecky  says  :  “  English  Government 
in  Ireland  was  like  a  spear-point  embedded  in  a 
living  body,  which  inflamed  all  around  it  and  deranged 
all  vital  functions.” 

Complaints  patriotic  Protestants  anything  but  senti¬ 
mental. 

1660. — (1)  Shipbuilding  ruined.  (2)  Exportation 
cattle,  butter,  cheese  prohibited.  (3)  Waterford  glass 
prohibited. 

1699. — (1)  Most  serious  case,  great  woollen  trade 
absolutely  destroyed.  “So  ended  the  fairest  promise 
Ireland  has  ever  known  of  becoming  a  prosperous  and 
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happy  country  ”  (Lecky).  (2)  Coinage  debased  to 
make  profit  by  Elizabeth,  James,  and  in  1700.  (3)  The 

Pension  List  a  hideous  scandal.  (4)  Judicial  and 
Church  patronage  used  to  reward  English  followers. 

(5)  Presbyterians  excluded,  however,  by  the  Test  Act. 

(6)  Corruption  of  Parliament  through  “  undertakers.” 

England’s  excuses  for  this  dark  and  disgraceful 

picture. — Corruption  part  of  English  political  system 
owing  undeveloped  political  science  due  to  fact  that 
Cabinet  nominees  of  King,  not  of  people.  Cabinet 
compelled  to  resort  to  corruption  in  order  to  control 
house.  Constitution  since  developed  now  the  nation, 
who  in  effect  nominate  Cabinet.  Trade  policy  not 
applied  to  Ireland  alone.  Penal  Laws  no  worse  than 
France  and  Spain’s. 

Distrust  of  Irish  Protestants  first  voiced  by  Swift. 
“  Letters  of  Dublin  Draper.”  Wood’s  pence  agitation 
succeeds. 

The  sense  of  injury  creates  fellow  feeling  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  Penal  Laws,  so  far 
as  religion  was  concerned,  suffered  to  relax,  but  not, 
however,  so  far  as  property  in  land  was  concerned. 

1746. — Lord  Chesterfield’s  only  dangerous  Papist, 
pretty  Miss  Ambrose. 

Absolutely  essential  realise  position  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Government,  if  history  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  Protestants  were  one-sixth  of  population,  and 
the  politicians,  landlords,  middlemen  Catholics  were 
five-sixths  population  and  tenants-at-will,  labourers, 
beggars.  Catholic  tenants,  of  course,  oppressed — no 
public  opinion,  no  law  to  prevent  it,  both,  in  fact, 
favoured  such  oppression. 

Curran  nine  years  old.  Flood  entered  Parliament. 
Mantle  of  Swift  fell  upon  Flood.  Becomes  leader  of 
patriotic  party.  Attacks  Long  Parliaments  Octennial 
Act,  1768. 

1774. — Flood  joins  Government,  hoping  to  reform 
from  inside. 

American  War  of  Independence. — Irish  troops  aid 
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England.  Flood  supports  sending  the  “  armed  nego¬ 
tiators  ”  against  patriot  opposition. 

1 7  7  5 . — -  Grattan  enters  Parliament.  Lecky  says: 
“  A  young  man  had  lately  entered  its  walls  whose 
eloquence,  surcharged  indeed  with  epigram,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  original,  vivid,  thoughtful,  and 
picturesque,  placed  him  for  the  space  of  forty  years  in 
the  first  rank  of  oratory,  whilst  his  transparent  sim¬ 
plicity  and  purity  of  character  and  his  self-sacrificing 
patriotism  gave  him  rare  power  of  influencing  those 
about  him.”  Same  age  as  Curran,  who  did  not  enter 
Parliament  till  eight  years  later. 

1778. — Country  had  reached  acute  stage  at  war 
with  America;  also  France.  Ireland  unprotected. 
French  invasion  threatened.  Paul  Jones  Panic.  For¬ 
mation  of  volunteers.  Ireland  loyal ;  helpful  to 
England.  Voted  money ;  sends  troops.  Formation 
volunteers  gives  impetus  patriotic  feeling. 

Conviction  grows  concessions  due.  As  Grattan 
said  :  “  England  would  not  'surely  refuse  to  loyal 
Ireland  all  that  she  was  willing  to  grant  to  rebellious 
America.”  England’s  need  Ireland’s  opportunity. 
Result,  Presbyterian  disabilities  removed  ;  Catholics 
allowed  to  take  leases. 

1780. — War  depression  leads  to  carrying  free  trade 
resolution;  success  encourages  volunteers;  spirit 
of  Swift  not  dead,  but  kindled  by  eloquence  of 
Grattan. 

1782.  — Independent  Parliament  established.  Poy- 
ning’s  Law  abolished.  Ireland’s  gratitude.  Fresh 
trqops,  fresh  money. 

Reforms  by  no  means  complete.  Ministry  not 
answerable  to  Parliament.  Defeat  did  not  mean 
resignation.  Corruption  of  Parliament. 

1783.  — Volunteers  under  Charlemont,  Flood  and 
Bishop  of  Derry  met  in  Rot  unda  and  demanded  reform 

29th  November,  1783. — Flood’s  Reform  Bill  re¬ 
jected.  Curran  supports  it  with  his  first  important 
Parliamentary  speech.  Grattan’s  attitude ;  objects 
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overawing  of  free  Parliament  by  armed  force. 
Thought  country  wanted  rest.  It  was  the  one  great 
grave  and  terrible  blunder  of  Grattan’s  life.  Had  he 
had  more  determination  ! ! ! 

Flood  makes  further  attempts.  Return  of  peace. 
Corruption.  Pension  List.  Boast  by  Lord  Clare  as 
to  half  a  million  spent  by  Government  in  corruption 
to  carry  one  vote. 

Grattan’s  continued  efforts  at  reform  all  defeated. 
Curran  always  supports  him. 

1789. — Regency.  Deplorable  want  of  diplomacy 
of  those  raising  it. 

1789. — The  French  Revolution,  fresh  impetus  to 
reform,  spreads  wild  ideas  of  liberty  ;  feeling  strongest 
North  Ireland. 

1791. — United  Irishmen  formed  ;  object  religious 
equality  and  representation.  Hamilton  Rowan 
arrested  for  address  to  volunteers.  Curran  defends 
him  in  speech  described  as  perhaps  most  eloqueut 
ever  made  in  Law  Courts.  [See  p.  1 7.] 

1794.  — United  Irishmen  suppressed.  Illusory 
reforms  granted.  Corruption  continues.  United 
Irishmen  re-start  as  a  secret  society. 

1795.  — Wolfe  Tone  goes  to  America  and  France. 

1795. — FitzWilliam,  Lord  Lieutenant.  Break  in 

the  clouds.  Hopes  of  peace.  Wants  free  hand. 
Invites  Grattan  and  Curran  to  join  him.  Says  Curran 
greatly  superior  Wolfe  and  Toller  in  debate.  Fitz¬ 
William  recalled.  Outlook  darker,  more  threatening, 
more  terrible. 

Tone,  FitzGerald,  T.  A.  Emmett  organise  revo¬ 
lution.  Grattan  makes  desperate,  passionate  attempts 
for  reform.  Grattan,  frustrated,  broken  hearted,  retires 
accompanied  by  Curran,  etc. 

1797,  May. — Grattan’s  parting  speech:  “We  have 
offered  you  our  measures,  you  reject  them ;  we  de¬ 
precate  yours  ;  you  will  persevere  ;  having  no  hopes 
left  to  persuade  or  dissuade,  having  discharged  our 
duty,  we  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  and  after  this  day 
shall  not  attend  the  House  of  Commons.” 
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Government  plays  into  hands  of  revolutionists. 
Lecky  says  :  “A  weight  of  tremendous  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  who  conducted  the  Government  by 
habitual  corruption  and  the  steady  employment  of 
the  system  of  nomination  Boroughs  they  had  reduced 
the  Legislature  to  condition  of  despicable  subser¬ 
viency  .  .  .  they  had  done  this  at  a  time  when 

the  French  Revolution  had  made  the  public  in  the 
highest  degree  sensitive  to  the  question  of  representa¬ 
tion,  at  a  time  when  the  burden  of  the  war  was  im¬ 
posing  extraordinary  hardships  on  the  people.  They 
resisted  the  very  moderate  Reform  Bills  of  Grattan, 
and  they  thus  had  thrown  into  the  path  of  treason  a 
crowd  of  able  and  energetic  men  who  might  have 
been  contented  with  reform.  .  . 

Coming  storm  shows  signs.  Government  pour  in 
thousands  raw  militia.  Quarterings.  Licentiousness 
drives  impoverished  peasantry  desperate.  Ready  re¬ 
cruits  for  revolution.  Final  day  appointed  24th  May, 
1796.  Government  informed  through  spies. 

March,  1798,  leaders  arrested,  some  hastily  tried 
and  executed.  Leaderless  rebellion  in  North  and  in 
Kildare  and  Wexford.  Rebels  courageous,  but  com¬ 
mit  wild  excesses.  Attack  repressive  landlords  and 
noxious  magistrates.  Attackers  Catholics,  attacked 
Protestants.  Revolution  given  air  of  agrarian  re¬ 
ligious  war,  but  neither.  Revolution  of  all  the  rest¬ 
less  and  of  all  the  miserable.  No  news  from  France; 
assistance  comes  when  Rebellion  over.  Suppression 
marked  with  cruelty ;  brutality  equal  to  violence  of 
rebels. 

1798,  22nd  August,  French  aid  arrives.  Humbert 
with  Mathew  Tone,  Killala,  November.  Wolfe  Tone 
at  Lough  Swilly.  Mathew  executed.  Wolfe  sentenced. 
Suicide.  Tone’s  last  speech  :  “  From  my  earliest 
youth  I  have  regarded  the  connection  between  Ire¬ 
land  and  Great  Britain  as  the  curse  of  the  Irish 
nation,  and  felt  convinced  that  while  it  lasted  this 
country  could  never  be  free  nor  happy.  My  mind 
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has  been  formed  in  this  opinion  by  the  experience  oi 
every  succeeding  year.  I  designed,  by  fair  and  open 
warfare,  to  procure  the  separation  of  the  two  countries; 
for  open  war  I  was  prepared,  but  if  instead  of  that  a 
system  of  private  assassination  has  taken  place,  while  I 
deplore  it,  it  is  not  chargeable  to  me.  In  a  cause  like 
this  success  is  everything.  Success  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar  fixes  its  merits.  Washington  succeeded,  Kos¬ 
ciusko  failed.” 

Napper  Tandy  at  Arran  departs.  Extradited.  Set 
free. 

United  Irishmen  trials.  All  sought  Curran.  No 
claims  on  him.  Curran,  a  Grattanite  and  a  believer  in 
the  English  connection.  Always  Constitutionalist. 
Opposed  introduction  foreign  foe.  For  Curran  to 
appear  for  United  Irishmen  serious  matter.  The 
Rebellion  produced  panic,  specially  among  landlord 
merchant  Protestant’s  class.  Suppression  followed  by 
wild  desire  revenge.  Striking  letter  of  Lord  Cornwallis: 
“Nothing  but  blood  will  satisfy  them,  and,  although  they 
will  not  admit  the  term,  their  conversation  and  conduct 
pointto  no  other  mode  of  concluding  this  unhappy  busi¬ 
ness  than  that  of  extirpation.  The  conversation,  even 
at  my  own  table,  where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all  I 
can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting, 
burning,  etc.;  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put  to  death, 
the  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company. 
So  much  for  Ireland  and  my  wretched  situation  ;  the 
life  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  comes  up  to  my 
idea  of  perfect  misery.” 

If  this  feeling  higher  class,  what  feeling  lower 
middle  class?  Who  were  Curran’s  clients  and  Jury¬ 
men  ?  Frequent  threats.  Threat  to  remove  gown. 
Often  interrupted  in  court.  Press  suppressed.  Public 
meetings  prohibited.  His  was  the  only  voice  which 
was  or  could  be  raised. 

The  striking  thing  in  Curran’s  speeches,  not  elo¬ 
quence,  but  courage  and  persistency  of  counsels  of 
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moderation,  forbearance,  given  therein  to  Government 
and  nation.  Government  prevented  publication  of 
his  speeches. 

Curran’s  speeches  :  Defences  of  Rowan  [see  p.  17],  of 
Bond  [see  p.  21],  and  of  Finnerty  [see  p.  18]  ;  Massy  v- 
Headfort  [see  p.  22],  etc.,  etc. 

After  Rebellion,  Government  carried  Union.  Its 
history,  not  the  subject  presents  inquiry.  Daniel 
O’Connell’s  maiden  speech  :  “  The  Catholics  would 
rather  go  without  emancipation  than  submit  to  the 
Union.” 


AGE. 

Years  after  Union  bring  Curran  unhappiness. 

1803. — Robert  Emmett — young,  handsome,  well- 
educated — dreamer,  24  years  of  age,  in  love  with 
Sarah  Curran.  Carried  away  wild  idea  that  where 
others  failed  he  could  succeed.  Rising  in  streets  of 
Dublin.  Attempt  to  storm  Dublin  Castle.  No 
encouragement.  Easily  put  to  flight.  Murder  of 
Kilwarden,  Curran’s  old  friend.  Emmett  delays 
escape  in  order  say  good-bye  Sarah  Curran.  Delay 
means  his  arrest  and  execution.  Brings  sorrow  to 
Curran.  Gives  enemies  pretext  for  saying  he  is 
mixed  up  with  revolutionaries.  Humiliating  exami¬ 
nation  before  Privy  Council.  Moore’s  lines  to  Sarah 
Curran  [see  p.  26]. 

Domestic  troubles.  Wife  provided  for  in  will. 

1806. — Death  of  Pitt.  Curran  appointed  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  Wanted  Attorney-Generalship.  Aliena¬ 
tion  from  Ponsonby.  Chancery  Court  did  not  suit 
him.  Stands  for  Parliament  at  Newry  [see  p.  24]. 

Health  fails.  Story  “  Mr.  Curran.”  Said  the 
doctor,  “  I  am  sorry  to  find  your  cough  worse !  ” 
“  How  very  surprising,”  replied  the  patient,  “  for  I 
have  been  practising  all  night.”  Desponding  figure 
flitting  about  watering-places.  Lionised  in  London, 
but  without  home  or  hearth.  Attempts  in  literature. 
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1817. — Dies  in  furnished  lodgings,  Amelia  Place, 
Brompton.  O’Connell  anxious  for  public  funeral. 
Buried  Paddington  Church. 

1834. — Body  removed  Ireland.  Tomb  Glasnevin  ; 
for  epitaph  simple  word  “  Curran.” 


SELECTIONS  FROM  CURRAN’S 
SPEECHES. 


ON  DUBLIN  CORPORATION  ELECTIONS. 

The  first  extract  is  taken  from  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  by  Curran  on  July  ioth,  1790,  before  the 
Irish  Privy  Council,  in  a  case  which  raised  the 
question  whether  the  Sheriffs  and  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Dublin  had  an  abso¬ 
lute  right  to  reject  the  candidate  elected  to 
the  Mayoralty  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men,  or  were  bound  to  adduce  good  reasons  for 
refusing  to  approve  him.  Alderman  James,  an 
unpopular  candidate,  had  been  three  times 
elected  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
&nd  each  time  the  Common  Council  refused  to 
approve  him,  and  elected  a  candidate  of  their 
own.  The  Privy  Council  decided  against  Curran 
in  favour  of  James  ;  but  the  latter  resigned,  and 
the  popular  candidate  triumphed.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Lord  Clare, 
a  bitter  opponent  of  Curran's,  was  among  the 
Privy  Councillors  who  sat  to  hear  the  case. 
Phipps,  the  Tory  Chancellor  in  the  Ministry 
of  1710,  had  endeavoured  to  tamper  with  the 
elections  in  the  Dublin  Corporation,  and  had 
been  subsequently  denounced  by  the  Whig  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  The 
following  celebrated  invective  is  ostensibly  di¬ 
rected  against  the  memory  of  Chancellor  Phipps, 
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but  was  obviously  pointed  at  his  successor,  Fitz- 
gibbon. 

In  this  very  Chamber  did  the  Chancellor  and 
Judges  sit,  with  all  the  gravity  of  affected  attention 
to  arguments  in  favour  of  that  liberty  and  those 
rights  which  they  had  conspired  to  destroy.  But  to 
what  end,  my  Lords,  offer  arguments  to  such  men  ? 
A  little  and  a  peevish  mind  may  be  exasperated  ;  but 
how  shall  it  be  corrected  by  refutation  ?  How  fruit¬ 
less  would  it  have  been  to  represent  to  that  wretched 
Chancellor  that  he  was  betraying  those  rights  which 
he  was  sworn  to  maintain — that  he  was  involving  a 
Government  in  disgrace,  and  a  kingdom  in  panic  and 
consternation — that  he  was  violating  every  sacred 
duty  and  every  solemn  engagement  that  bound  him 
to  himself,  his  country,  his  Sovereign,  and  his  God  ! 
Alas,  my  Lords,  by  what  argument  could  any  man 
hope  to  reclaim  or  to  dissuade  a  mean,  illiberal,  and 
unprincipled  minion  of  authority,  induced  by  his 
profligacy  to  undertake,  and  bound  by  his  avarice  and 
vanity  to  persevere  ? 

Fitzgibbon  interposed  to  recall  Curran  to  the 
point,  and  hoped  he  did  not  mean  to  lecture  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Curran. — I  mean,  my  Lords,  to  speak  to  the 
case  of  my  clients,  and  to  avail  myself  of  every  topic 
of  defence  which  I  conceive  applicable  to  that  case. 
I  am  not  speaking  to  a  dry  point  of  law,  to  a  single 
Judge,  and  on  a  mere  forensic  subject;  I  am  ad¬ 
dressing  a  very  large  auditory,  consisting  of  co-ordi¬ 
nate  members,  of  whom  the  far  greater  number  is 
not  versed  in  law.  Were  I  to  address  such  an  au¬ 
dience  on  the  interests  and  rights  of  a  great  city,  and 
address  them  in  the  hackneyed  style  of  a  pleader,  I 
should  make  a  very  idle  display  of  profession,  with 
very  little  information  to  those  that  I  address,  or 
benefit  to  those  on  whose  behalf  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  heard.  I  am  aware,  my  Lords,  that  truth  is  to 
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be  sought  only  by  slow  and  painful  progress ;  I  know, 
also,  that  error  is  in  its  nature  flippant  and  compen¬ 
dious — it  hops  with  airy  and  fastidious  levity  over 
proofs  and  arguments,  and  perches  upon  assertion 
which  it  calls  conclusion. 

“  UNIVERSAL  EMANCIPATION.” 

The  next  extract  is  the  famous  apostrophe 
to  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation  taken 
from  Curran’s  speech  in  defence  of  Hamilton 
Rowan,  of  29th  January,  1794.  Rowan  was 
being  prosecuted  for  an  alleged  seditious  libel  in 
an  address  published  by  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  signed  by  him  as  Secretary.  The  address, 
among  other  things,  put  forward  universal 
emancipation,  including,  therefore,  Catholic 
emancipation  as  one  of  the  articles  of  their 
programme.  Between  the  publication  of  the 
address  and  the  trial,  the  Irish  Catholics  had 
obtained  a  certain  measure  of  emancipation 
from  Parliament,  and  Curran  appealed  to  the 
Jury  not  to  condemn  the  advocate  of  the  cause 
at  the  moment  of  its  success. 

I  put  it  to  your  oaths  ;  do  you  think  that  a  blessing 
of  that  kind,  that  a  victory  obtained  by  justice  over 
bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have  a  stigma  cast 
upon  it  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  men  bold 
and  honest  enough  to  propose  that  measure  ?  To 
propose  the  redeeming  of  religion  from  the  abuses  of 
the  Church,  the  reclaiming  of  three  millions  of  men 
from  bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to  all  who  had  a 
right  to  demand  it ;  giving,  I  say,  in  the  so  much 
censured  words  of  this  paper,  giving  “  universal 
emancipation  ”  !  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British 
law,  which  makes  liberty  commensurate  with  and 
inseparable  from  British  soil ;  which  proclaims  even 
to  the  stranger  and  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  his 
foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he 
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treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of 
universal  emancipation.  No  matter  in  what  lan¬ 
guage  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced ;  no 
matter  what  complexion  incompatible  with  freedom, 
an  Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon 
him  ;  no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty 
may  have  been  cloven  down  ;  no  matter  with  what 
solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar 
of  slavery  ;  the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred 
soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in 
the  dust;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty  ; 
his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains, 
that  burst  from  around  him  ;  and  he  stands  redeemed, 
regenerated,  and  disenthralled,  by  the  irresistible 
genius  of  universal  emancipation. 

ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  IRELAND  IN  1 797. 

The  following  picture  of  the  miserable  con¬ 
dition  of  Ireland  on  the  eve  of  the  Rebellion  is 
taken  from  Curran’s  speech  of  December  22nd, 
1797,  in  defence  of  Peter  Finnertv,  who  was 
indicted  for  publishing  an  alleged  seditious 
libel  in  The  Press ,  the  organ  of  the  United 
Irishmen. 

I  tell  you,  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  it  is 
not  with  respect  to  Mr.  Orr,  or  Mr.  Finnerty,  that 
your  verdict  is  now  sought.  You  are  called  upon,  on 
your  oaths,  to  say,  that  the  Government  is  wise  and 
merciful — the  people  prosperous  and  happy ;  that 
military  law  ought  to  be  continued  ;  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  could  not  with  safety  be  restored  to  Ireland ;  and 
that  the  statements  of  a  contrary  import  by  your 
advocates,  in  either  country,  are  libellous  and  false. 
I  tell  you  these  are  the  questions;  and  I  ask  you, 
if  you  can  have  the  front  to  give  the  expected  answer 
in  the  face  of  a  community  who  know  the  country  as 
well  as  you  do?  Let  me  ask  you,  how  you  could 
reconcile  with  such  a  verdict  the  gaols,  the  tenders, 
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the  gibbets,  the  conflagrations,  the  murders,  the 
proclamations  that  we  hear  of  every  day  in  the  streets, 
and  see  every  day  in  the  country  ?  What  are  the 
prosecutions  of  the  learned  counsel  himself,  circuit 
after  circuit  ?  Merciful  God !  what  is  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  where  shall  you  find  the  wretched  in¬ 
habitant  of  this  land  !  You  may  find  him,  perhaps, 
in  a  gaol,  the  only  place  of  security — I  had  almost 
said  of  ordinary  habitation  !  If  you  do  not  find  him 
there,  you  may  see  him  flying  with  his  family  from 
the  flames  of  his  own  dwelling — lighted  to  his  dun¬ 
geon  by  the  conflagration  of  his  hovel ;  or  you  may 
find  his  bones  bleaching  on  the  green  fields  of  his 
country ;  or  you  may  find  him  tossing  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  and  mingling  his  groans  with  those 
tempests,  less  savage  than  his  persecutors,  that  drift 
him  to  a  returnless  distance  from  his  family  and  his 
home,  without  charge,  or  trial,  or  sentence.  Is  this 
a  foul  misrepresentation  ?  Or  can  you,  with  these 
facts  ringing  in  your  ears,  and  staring  in  your  face, 
say,  upon  your  oaths,  they  do  not  exist.  You  are 
called  upon,  in  defiance  of  shame,  of  truth,  of  honour, 
to  deny  the  sufferings  under  which  you  groan,  and  to 
flatter  the  persecution  that  tramples  you  under  foot. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  SHEARES. 

The  speech  for  Henry  Sheares  was  delivered 
on  July  1 2th,  1798,  on  the  eve  of  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  which  broke  out  on 
the  24th  of  May.  Sheares  was  one  of  the  New 
Directors  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  had  been 
arrested  on  May  21st,  two  days  after  Lord  Ed¬ 
ward  Fitzgerald’s  arrest,  and  two  days  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  tried  for 
high  treason  in  Dublin.  The  trial  began  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  according  to  the  barbar¬ 
ous  practice  of  those  times,  the  Court  refused 
Curran’s  application  for  adjournment  when  he 
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rose  at  midnight  to  speak  in  defence  of  his 
client. 

My  Lord,  before  I  address  you  or  the  Jury,  I  would 
wish  to  make  one  preliminary  observation ;  it  may  be 
an  observation  only,  it  may  be  a  request  :  for  myself 
I  am  indifferent,  but  I  feel  I  am  now  unequal  to  the 
duty — I  am  sinking  under  the  weight  of  it.  We  all 
know  the  character  of  the  Jury;  the  interval  of  their 
separation  must  be  short,  if  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  separate  them.  I  protest  I  have  sunk 
under  this  trial.  If  I  must  go  on,  the  Court  must 
bear  with  me,  the  Jury  may  also  bear  with  me  :  I  will 
go  on  until  I  sink.  But  after  a  sitting  of  sixteen 
hours,  with  only  twenty  minutes’  interval,  in  these 
times,  I  should  hope  it  would  not  be  thought  an 
obtrusive  request,  to  hope  for  a  few  hours’  interval  for 
repose,  or  rather  for  recollection. 

Lord  Carleton. — What  say  you, Mr. Attorney-General? 

Mr. Attorney-General.— My  Lords, I  feel  such  public 
inconvenience  from  adjourning  cases  of  this  kind,  that  I 
cannot  consent.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  cannot 
be  more  exhausted  than  those  for  the  prosecution.  If 
they  do  not  choose  to  speak  to  the  evidence,  we  shall 
give  up  our  right  to  speak,  and  leave  the  matter  to  the 
Court  altogether.  They  have  had  two  speeches  already 
[Mr.  Ponsonby  had  spoken],  and  leaving  them  unreplied 
to  is  a  great  concession. 

Lord  Carleton. — We  would  be  gladto  accommodate  as 
much  as  possible.  I  am  as  much  exhausted  as  any  other; 
but  we  think  it  better  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Curran. — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  it  seems  that 
much  has  been  conceded  to  us.  God  help  us  !  I 
do  not  know  what  has  been  conceded  to  me,  if  so 
insignificant  a  person  may  have  extorted  the  remark. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  concession,  that  I  rise  in  such  a  state 
of  mind  and  body,  of  collapse  and  deprivation,  as  to 
feel  but  a  little  spark  of  indignation  raised  by  the 
remark,  that  much  has  been  conceded  to  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner ;  much  has  been  conceded  to  the 
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prisoners  !  Almighty  and  merciful  God,  who  lookest 
down  upon  us,  what  are  the  times  to  which  we  are 
reserved,  when  we  are  told,  that  much  has  been  con¬ 
ceded  to  prisoners  who  are  put  upon  their  trial  at  a 
moment  like  this,  of  more  darkness  and  night  of  the 
human  intellect  than  a  darkness  of  the  natural  period 
of  twenty-four  hours  ;  that  public  convenience  cannot 
spare  a  respite  of  a  few  hours  to  those  who  are 
accused  for  their  lives,  and  that  much  has  been  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  advocate,  almost  exhausted  in  the  poor 
remark  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  upon  it. 

The  two  brothers  were  found  guilty  and  exe¬ 
cuted  the  next  day. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  OLIVER  BOND. 

The  two  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Cur¬ 
ran’s  speech  for  Oliver  Bond,  who  was  put  on  his 
trial  for  treason  a  few  days  after  Sheares.  The 
first  extract  contains  a  passage  between  Curran 
and  the  armed  guards  who  thronged  the  court. 

Gentlemen,  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  warn 
you,  and  then  you  are  entreated  to  be  cool ;  when 
the  fire  has  been  kindled  it  has  been  spoken  to,  and 
prayed  to  be  extinguished.  What  is  that  ? 

This  question  was  occasioned  by  a  clash  of  arms 
among  the  military  that  thronged  the  court.  Some  of 
those  who  were  nearest  to  the  advocate,  appeared,  from 
their  looks  and  gestures,  about  to  offer  him  personal 
violence,  upon  which,  fixing  his  eye  sternly  upon  them, 
he  exclaimed  : — 

You  may  assassinate,  but  you  shall  not  intimidate  me. 

Here  Mr.  Curran  was  again  interrupted  by  the  tumult 
of  the  auditors  ;  it  was  the  third  time  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  sit  down.  On  rising,  he  continued  : — 

I  have  very  little,  scarcely  any,  hope  of  being  able 
to  discharge  my  duty  to  my  unfortunate  client — per¬ 
haps  most  unfortunate  in  having  me  for  his  advocate. 
I  know  not  whether  to  impute  these  inhuman  inter- 
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ruptions  to  mere  accident ;  but  I  greatly  fear  they 
have  been  excited  by  prejudice. 

The  Court  said  they  would  punish  any  person  who 
dared  to  interrupt  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  :  “  Pray, 
Mr.  Curran,  proceed  in  stating  your  case  ;  we  will  take 
care,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  that  you  shall  not  be 
interrupted.” 

The  second  extract  is  one  of  Curran's  most 
famous  pieces  of  invective,  his  denunciation  of 
Reynolds,  the  informer. 

Are  you  then  prepared,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death 
-of  honour  and  of  infamy — to  credit  a  vile  informer, 
the  perjurer  of  a  hundred  oaths — a  wretch  whom 
pride,  honour,  or  religion  could  not  bind  ?  The  for¬ 
saken  prostitute  of  every  vice  calls  upon  you,  with  one 
breath,  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  to  blight 
the  character  of  the  living.  Do  you  think  Reynolds 
to  be  a  villain  ?  It  is  true  he  dresses  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  the  confident  expression  of  his  counten¬ 
ance,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  savour  strong  of 
growing  authority.  He  measures  his  value  by  the 
coffins  of  his  victims  ;  and,  in  the  field  of  evidence, 
appreciates  his  fame  as  the  Indian  warrior  does  in 
fight — by  the  number  of  scalps  with  which  he  can 
swell  his  triumphs.  He  calls  upon  you,  by  the  solemn 
league  of  eternal  justice,  to  accredit  the  purity  of  a 
conscience  washed  in  his  own  atrocities.  He  has  pro¬ 
mised  and  betrayed — he  has  sworn  and  foresworn  ; 
and,  whether  his  soul  shall  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  he 
seems  altogether  indifferent,  for  he  tells  you  that  he 
has  established  an  interest  in  both. 

THE  CASE  OF  “  MASSY  V.  HEADFORT.” 

The  next  extract  is  taken  from  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  class  of  case.  An  Irish  Marquis  had  eloped 
with  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  many  years  his 
junior.  Curran  appeared  for  the  injured  husband, 
and  sought  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  the  Jury. 
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He  begins  ironically  making  light  of  his  client's 
injuries,  and  then  skilfully  appeals  to  their 
natural  self-respect  not  to  appear  to  sanction 
such  discreditable  views  by  their  verdict.  He 
was  successful,  and  recovered  £10,000  for  his 
client. 

I  doubt  not  but  he  is  at  this  moment  reclined  on  a 
silken  sofa,  anticipating  that  submissive  and  modest 
verdict,  by  which  you  will  lean  gently  on  his  errors ; 
and  expecting  from  your  patriotism,  no  doubt,  that 
you  will  think  again,  and  again,  before  you  condemn 
any  great  portion  of  the  immense  revenue  of  a  great 
absentee,  to  be  detained  in  the  nation  that  produced 
it,  instead  of  being  transmitted,  as  it  ought,  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  splendour  of  another  country.  He  is 
now  probably  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  report  of 
this  day,  which  I  understand  a  famous  note-taker  has 
been  sent  hither  to  collect.  Let  not  the  gentleman 
be  disturbed.  Gentlemen,  let  me  assure  you,  it  is 
more,  much  more  the  trial  of  you,  than  of  the  noble 
Marquis,  of  which  this  important  recorder  is  col¬ 
lecting  materials.  His  noble  employer  is  now  expect¬ 
ing  a  report  to  the  following  effect :  “  Such  a  day 
came  on  to  be  tried  at  Ennis,  by  a  special  Jury,  the 
cause  of  Charles  Massy  against  the  most  noble  the 
Marquis  of  Headfort.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff's 
wife  was  young,  beautiful,  and  captivating ;  the  plain¬ 
tiff  himself,  a  person  fond  of  this  beautiful  creature  to 
distraction,  and  both  doting  on  their  child.  But  the 
noble  Marquis  approached  her  ;  the  plume  of  glory 
nodded  on  his  head.  Not  the  goddess  Minerva,  but 
the  goddess  Venus,  had  lighted  up  his  casque  with 
‘  the  fire  that  never  tires,  such  as  many  a  lady  gay 
had  been  dazzled  with  before.'  At  the  first  advance 
she  trembled  ;  at  the  second,  she  struck  to  the  re¬ 
doubted  son  of  Mars,  and  pupil  of  Venus.  The  Jury 
saw  it  was  not  his  fault  (it  was  an  Irish  jury) ;  they 
felt  compassion  for  the  tenderness  of  the  mother’s 
heart,  and  for  the  warmth  of  the  lover’s  passion. 
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The  Jury  saw  on  the  one  side,  a  young,  entertaining 
gallant ;  on  the  other,  a  beauteous  creature,  of  charms 
irresistible.  They  recollected  that  Jupiter  had  been 
always  successful  in  his  amours,  although  Vulcan  had 
not  always  escaped  some  awkward  accidents.  The 
Jury  was  composed  of  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  but 
they  had  not  the  vulgar  jealousy  that  views  little 
things  of  that  sort  with  rigour ;  and,  wishing  to  as¬ 
similate  their  country  in  every  respect  to  England, 
now  that  they  are  united  to  it,  they,  like  English 
gentlemen,  returned  to  their  box,  with  a  verdict  of 
6d.  damages,  and  6d.  costs.”  Let  this  be  sent  to 
England.  I  promise  you,  your  odious  secret  will  not 
be  kept  better  than  that  of  the  wretched  Mrs.  Massy. 
There  is  not  a  bawdy  chronicle  in  London  in  which 
the  epitaph  which  you  would  have  written  on  your-' 
selves  will  not  be  published;  and  our  enemies  will 
delight  in  the  spectacle  of  our  precocious  depravity, 
in  seeing  that  we  can  be  rotten  before  we  are  ripe. 

THE  NEWRY  ELECTION,  l8l2. 

The  last  extract  is  taken  from  Curran’s  speech 
of  17th  October,  1812,  when  standing  for  Newry. 
The  extract  contains  a  powerful  denunciation  of 
the  Act  of  Union.  Curran  was  defeated  by  two 
votes,  146 — 144. 

The  Union  was  the  last  and  mortal  blow  to  the 
existence  of  Ireland  as  a  nation — a  consummation 
of  our  destruction,  achieved  by  that  perpetual  in¬ 
strument  of  our  ruin,  our  own  dissensions.  The 
whole  history  of  mankind  records  no  instance  of 
any  hostile  Cabinet,  perhaps  of  any  even  internal 
Cabinet,  destitute  of  all  principles  of  honour  or  of 
shame.  The  Irish  Catholic  was  taught  to  believe 
that  if  he  surrendered  his  country  he  would  cease  to 
be  a  slave.  The  Irish  Protestant  was  cajoled  into  the 
belief  that  if  he  concurred  in  the  surrender  he  would 
be  placed  upon  the  neck  of  a  hostile  faction.  Wretched 
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dupe  !  You  might  as  well  persuade  the  gaoler  that 
he  is  less  a  prisoner  than  the  captives  he  locks  up, 
merely  because  he  carries  the  key  of  the  prison  in  his 
pocket.  By  that  reciprocal  animosity,  however,  Ireland 
was  surrendered  ;  the  guilt  of  the  surrender  was  most 
atrocious — the  consequences  of  the  crime  most  tre¬ 
mendous  and  exemplary.  We  put  ourselves  into  a 
condition  of  the  most  unqualified  servitude ;  we  sold 
our  country,  and  we  levied  upon  ourselves  the  price 
of  the  purchase  ;  we  gave  up  the  right  of  disposing  of 
our  properties ;  we  yielded  to  a  foreign  Legislature  to 
decide  whether  the  funds  necessary  to  their  projects 
or  their  profligacy  should  be  extracted  from  us,  or  be 
furnished  by  themselves.  The  consequence  has  been 
our  scanty  means  have  been  squandered  in  her  in¬ 
ternal  corruption,  as  profusely  as  our  best  blood  has 
been  wasted  in  the  madness  of  her  aggressions,  or  the 
feeble  folly  of  her  resistance — our  debt  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  increased  more  than  tenfold — the  common 
comforts  of  life  have  been  vanishing — we  are  sinking 
into  beggary — our  poor  people  have  been  worried  by 
cruel  and  unprincipled  prosecutions — and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  our  Government  have  been  almost  simplified 
into  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  hangman. 


VERSES. 


Any  memorial,  however  slight,  of  Curran  must 
contain  the  lines  of  Moore  on  poor  Sarah  Curran 
and  Robert  Emmett  : — 

SARAH  CURRAN. 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps, 
And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing  ; 

But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps, 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

She  sings  the  wild  song  of  her  dear  native  plains 
Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking — 

Ah  !  little  think  they  who  delight  in  her  strains 
How  the  heart  of  the  mistrel  is  breaking. 

He  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died — 

They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him  ; 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 

Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

Oh,  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow  ; 

They’ll  shine  on  her  sleep  like  a  smile  from  the  West, 
From  her  own  loved  Island  of  sorrow. 

The  following  verses  (the  most  enduring  it  would 
seem  of  Curran’s  many  attempts  in  verse)  are  also 
worthy  of  remembrance.  The  story  goes,  Curran, 
while  driving  round  circuit  in  his  professional  ca¬ 
pacity,  overtook  a  weary  traveller  on  the  road,  to  whom 
Curran  offered  a  lift  on  his  way.  The  traveller  re¬ 
vealed  himself  to  be  an  unhappy  deserter  from  the 
Army  without  a  hope,  who  knew  he  must  be  detected 
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and  that  detection  meant  death.  The  verse  is  a 
description  of  the  deserter’s  feelings  : — 

If  sadly  thinking,  with  spirits  sinking, 

Could  more  than  drinking  my  cares  compose, 

A  cure  for  sorrow  from  sighs  I’d  borrow, 

And  hope  to-morrow  would  end  my  woes. 

But  as  in  wailing  there’s  nought  availing, 

And  Death  unfailing  will  strike  the  blow, 

Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season, 

Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go  ! 

To  joy  a  stranger,  a  way-worn  ranger, 

In  every  danger  my  course  I’ve  run  ; 

Now  hope  all  ending,  and  Death  befriending, 

His  last  aid  lending,  my  cares  are  done  ; 

No  more  a  rover,  a  hapless  lover, 

My  griefs  are  over,  and  my  glass  runs  low  ; 

Then  for  that  reason,  and  for  a  season, 

Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go  ! 


AUTHORITIES  ON  CURRAN. 


To  any  who  desire  to  follow  up  more  minutely  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  for  themselves,  the  folio*  . 
list  of  authorities  may  be  found  useful : — 

1808. — Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Philpot  Curr, 
printed  by  J.  Stockdale  and  Sons,  Dublin. 

1817.  — Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Philpot  Cun  an. 

by  William  O’Regan. 

1818.  — Recollections  of  Curran,  by  Charles  Phillips. 

1822. — The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  P.  Curran,  by  u. 
son,  William  Henry  Curran. 

1839. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  R. 

Hon.  Henry  Grattan,  by  his  son,  Henry  Grat  i:> 

M.P. 

1845.— The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Phnpot 
Curran,  with  Memoir  and  Historical  Notices,  V. 
Thomas  Davis,  M.R.I.A. 

1851. — Curran  and  His  Contemporaries,  by  Ch^L- 
Phillips,  A.B. 

1855. — The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  P.  Curran,  eu'ie 
by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  D.C.L. 

i860. — The  United  Irishmen,  their  Lives  and  Time  b 
Richard  R.  Madden,  F.R.C.S.  and  M.R.I.A 

1888. — Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  edited  L  * 
Leslie  Stephen  (see  Curran,  Grattan,  etc.) 

1892. — Secret  Service  under  Pitt,  by  W.  J.  FitzPatncic, 
F,S.Af 

1896. — A  History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
by  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky. 


